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NEW WORK BY ROBERT HOWARD 

Power derived through the generation and use of electric energy is the theme for 
two sculpture reliefs designed by Robert Howard, Faculty member of the California 
School of Fine Arts and artist member of the Association. These are for the 8th Street 
side of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company’s substation which is to be completed 
at 8th and Mission Streets the early part of the year. Only industrial equipment such 
as generators, turbines, pipes and incandescent filaments which emphasized mate¬ 
rial and shape, is used rather than symbolic human figures. 

The reliefs originally built of plaster, wood and clay are cast in a greenish black 
stone. Each is approximately twenty by thirty feet and placed on the outside wall 
with a panel of steel and structural glass separating the two. 

Following is Mr. Howard’s interpretation of the work: 

“In the left hand panel (see cut) are the sources of energy found above the earth’s 
surface, converted by hydro-electric plants into controlled Power. The sun draws up 
moisture and precipitates it as snow and rain. From reservoirs this flood pours its 
potential force through penstocks to the 
power house of mountain slopes. Here 
is a continuous transforming and over¬ 
lapping of forces from the tremendous 
weight of water, directed through tur¬ 
bines, the Pelton wheel and electric gen¬ 
erators, producing Power to be utilized 
by the gears and furnaces of industry. 

“The right hand panel presents the 
sources of energy originating within the 
earth. Fuels are piped to the surface to 
create the flaming heat of steam plants 
which force great turbines to turn the 
generators—again a source of interlap¬ 
ping, transformed forces — producing 
finally the current for community and 
industrial Heat and Light through incan¬ 
descent filaments and the electric arc.’’ 










DUTIES AND PROBLEMS 


At the November 13, 1947 meeting of artist 
members, Worth Ryder, retiring artist repre¬ 
sentative on the Board of Directors of the San 
Francisco Art Association, was called upon by 
the chairman to give a brief talk on the duties 
of Board members and the problems confront¬ 
ing the Board at this time. A synopsis of his talk 
follows: 

"The Art Association has a wide cultural re¬ 
sponsibility which embraces not only the city of 
San Francisco but all northern California as 
well. In former years it held the recognized 
leadership alone in the golden era prior to the 
fire of 1906. At that time the Association con¬ 
trolled an art gallery as well as the School of 
Fine Arts, which was housed in what was for¬ 
merly known as the Mark Hopkins Institute at 
California and Mason Streets. Later, after the 
close of the Panama-Pacific International Expo¬ 
sition, in 1916, the Art Association undertook 
ihe responsibility of maintaining the San Fran¬ 
cisco Museum of Art, which was housed in the 
Palace of Fine Arts. The financial chaos follow¬ 
ing World War I caused the separation of the 
Museum and the Art Association, as it exists to¬ 
day, with the consequent confusion of aims and 
division of membership. This schism is one of 
the urgent problems facing the Association, if 
it is to present a united and effective front to 
the public. 

The Board has the custodianship of sizable en¬ 
dowment funds. The Finance Committee and 
the President must struggle constantly with this 
trust. A real appreciation is due President Spen¬ 
cer and Committee members for the generous 
donation of their knowledge and time to the 
solution of these serious matters of finance. The 
Montalvo Foundation is another trust that we 
cannot neglect. Montalvo is always a problem 
of immediate necessity confronting Board mem¬ 
bers. 

The Association’s major concern and its chief 
business now is, of course, the School of Fine 
Arts. The School's functioning is really big busi¬ 
ness. It has been the central motif of the Asso¬ 
ciation ever since the Museum was placed 
under a separate Board. In a sense the School 


rightfully should be the Association’s main 
concern. If the Association is to assume a lead¬ 
ership in shaping the future scene, is to contrib¬ 
ute substantially to the culture of California, 
the training of its artists in fields of imagina¬ 
tion and creative activity is of major impor¬ 
tance. To keep the School of Fine Arts alive 
and one jump ahead of other art schools is 
the important job of the School Committee and 
the Board. During the late depression a large 
percentage of private schools all over the coun¬ 
try were forced to close their doors. Due to the 
loyalty of the members of the Board, the Asso¬ 
ciation in general and the Faculty and Staff of 
the School, the California School of Fine Arts 
continued to function and to modernize its 
course of instruction—an achievement of sig¬ 
nificant import. 

At this moment the affairs of the School are on 
the up. The future is promising. However, financ¬ 
ing and expansion must be watched carefully. 
The contagion of ‘deficit spending' is easily 
caught. The School is not (and that probably 
is fortunate) in the position of State owned 
colleges supported by taxation. The School is 
a big business and on a competitive basis. It 
must pay its way or close its doors. That is 
why its executive staff must be efficient and 
small, its Faculty and curriculum trimmed to a 
clear-cut and well organized over-all plan. The 
future is assured as long as the School is alive 
—that means leading in the fields of the plastic 
arts and alive to the idiom of our own time. 
Our curriculum and teaching staff are the best 
advertising. 

Artists accepting nomination to the Board 
should be aware of the responsibilities, a few 
of which I have attempted to enumerate. They 
transcend the immediate problems of the 
painters, sculptors, and craftsmen-artists of the 
local scene—problems which rightfully should, 
and are, being handled by the Artists’Council. 
As I see it, the first duty of an artist representa¬ 
tive on the Board is to bring to bear upon the 
whole field covered by the Art Association the 
special knowledge and experience of an artist. 
Furthermore, as the School of Fine Arts is our 
major concern, some artist members should be 




experienced in the field of teaching and art 
education. 

I am leaving the Board after having served 
for ever so long a time—I have forgotten how 
long. I have tried several times before to leave, 
but Tim Pflueger, then President of the Board, 
and later Ted Spencer urged me to stay. The 
old gambling ethics in the Wild West were that 
you couldn’t leave a gambling table while the 
going was good—only when you were broke 
could you leave gracefully. Leaving the Board 
has its ethics, too. You can’t pull out while the 


going is tough, and for the Association during 
the lean years the going was really tough. But 
now that the budget is balanced and business 
is booming, I feel I can gracefully step out in 
order that younger persons may carry on. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my appre¬ 
ciation of the splendid way in which President 
Spencer has handled the affairs of the Asso¬ 
ciation. I am grateful indeed for the years of 
pleasant association with my colleagues on 
the Board, and I wish for the Association a suc¬ 
cessful future.”—Worth Ryder. 


ARTISTS’ GROUPS ASSOCIATED 


In December an organization to be known as 
Artists’ Group of Boy Area Associated was 
formed at the Rudolph Schaeffer School of De¬ 
sign, San Francisco. 

Following the first outdoor art show spon¬ 
sored by the San Francisco Art Commission and 
held in the Civic Center in October 1946, a 
group of artists petitioned the commission to 
appoint a citizens’ committee to aid the artists’ 
groups in forming an association. Edward D. 
Keil, president of the commission, appointed 
the following committee to study the problem 
and aid in forming the association: Carl J. 
Eastman, president of the San Francisco Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce; Elliot M. Epsteen, attorney of 
San Francisco and Palo Alto; Eldridge T. Spen¬ 
cer, president of the San Francisco Art Asso¬ 
ciation; Lou E. Townsend, vice president and 
advertising manager of the Bank of America; 
and artists John Patri, Rudolph Schaeffer and 
Ralph Stackpole. 

Art Commission president Edward Keil presided 
at the meeting at which the form of organiza¬ 
tion and constitution and by-laws recommended 
by the committee was presented to the artists’ 
groups by Mr. Epsteen and adopted. The initial 
groups in the association and their representa¬ 
tives at the meeting were the following: Hassel 
Smith, Artists’ Guild of San Francisco; E. Spen¬ 
cer Macky, California College of Arts and 

MEXICAN PRINTS HERE 

Exhibition of work in the print media by Toller 
De Grophico Popular of Mexico City opened 
January 5 at the Artists’ Guild Gallery in San 
Francisco. The exhibition includes work by 
Pablo O’Higgins, Charles White, Alfreza Zalce, 
Lepolda Mendez and others. 


Crafts; John T. Stoll, California Society of Etch¬ 
ers; Marion Cotton, Marin Society of Artists; 
F. Carlton Ball, Mills College Art Department; 
Elena Netherby, Mills College Ceramic Guild; 
John J. Cuddy, San Francisco Art Association; 
John Dowling, San Francisco Potters’ Associa¬ 
tion; Ruth Cravath Wakefield, San Francisco 
Women Artists; John Garth, Society of Western 
Artists; and Jade Snow Wong, secretary. 

The purposes of the association, as expressed in 
its constitution and by-laws, are as follows: 
First, to represent the interests of organized 
groups of artists in the locating, designing, ar¬ 
ranging, regulating, and holding of such art 
shows as may be sponsored by the San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Commission; second, to cooperate 
with the San Francisco Art Commission in the 
planning, promoting, and functioning of any 
and all such shows; third, to represent the same 
interests and to function similarly with regard 
to any and all art shows that may be sponsored 
by any political authority in the Bay Area; 
fourth, to do all acts and things necessary or 
convenient in furthering a general interest in art 
and in art activities in the Bay Area, and in 
facilitating improvement in any and all general 
and professional interests of artists in the Bay 
Area. 

A meeting of the association will be held on 
Tuesday, January 6, 1948, at which officers and 
directors will be elected. 

NOTE 

We wish to correct an error in the December 
Bulletin. It was mentioned in the article The 
Association, The School, The Legion Annual 
that there was a painting by Edward Corbett. 
Mr. Corbett’s painting was in the Chicago 
Annual. 




BAY REGION PAINTINGS IN 

In the December issue of the magazine Right 
Angle, Elizabeth Benson reviewed the exhibi¬ 
tion of Bay Region Paintings at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in Washington, D. C., and 
made the following comments on the paintings 
by Association members: 

“The exhibition presents the rare opportunily 
to see a group show by twenty-odd painters of 
a different region of the country. It is both a 
difficult and stimulating experience to see 
paintings by strangers working in an unfa¬ 
miliar environment, especially when there are 
not more than two works by any one painter. 

It comes to us as something entirely new at a 
time when we may be in the rut of knowing 
what to expect even before we see a show, 
and it is also a severe test of the ability of a 
painting to stand on its own merits. The more 
one sees of a painter's work, the better one can 
understand and evaluate it, yet ultimately any 
painting is on its own. 

The quality of the show is various, but most of 
the paintings are vigorous and expressive, and 
some are genuinely exciting. The show is espe¬ 
cially distinguished for its variety of style and 
intention. 

Three canvasses by Erie Loron have strong 
horizontal rhythms which function as counter¬ 
point does in music. This rhythmic strength gives 
the paintings considerable richness. The design 
moves with vivacity, but on the basis of a stable 
line. Tonopoh, Nevada , the most interesting of 
these, has special depth and complexity. 

John Haley's Sheep is an extremely handsome 
canvas in effective, fresh color. The undulant, 
oval shapes of nature are abstracted to con¬ 
vey a mood of peace and plenty, and, at the 
same time, excitement. Elwood Graham's 
Growth, for attractive color and interesting 
paint surface, is one of the best in the show. 
Two watercolors by George Post have much 
movement and virility. 

The most striking work is Claire Falkenstein's 
Fluid In Motion , a design cut in plexiglass and 
placed before a black ground. This eye-catch¬ 
ing piece conveys a real sense of movement 
and has interesting textural variety. 

The simple figure of a child filling a large 
canvas, a deceivingly slight subject, is treated 
with power in Theodore Polos' Nicoletta. The 
child is clothed in a yellow dress and offers a 
fresh pink flower, but she has a joyless, dark 


WASHINGTON 

face. The color is beautiful and is largely re¬ 
sponsible for the intense irony. 

Victor De Wilde's In the House of the Lord 
Forever is a poetic painting in cool neutrals and 
off whites. It combines the irregular movements 
of nature, wind and snow, with clean architec¬ 
tural shapes in a way that gives interest and 
depth to the planes of the design and to its 
expressive quality. 

Unrecorded Time by Matthew Barnes is a soli¬ 
tary, wind swept landscape with a handsome 
arabesque design in dull reds and greens. The 
emotional quality of the brushwork is remi¬ 
niscent of Soutine. Yellow Eye by Robert Mc- 
Chesney is a nice, smooth piece of jazz. Robert 
Howard's Nova Carona has dramatic shape 
and color. 

Two works by Mary Novratil have muted color 
and small variational designs like primitive 
textiles. Of the two paintings by John Howard , 
the smaller, more narrative Elemental Drifts is 
the more expressive. 

There are also paintings by Tom Lewis, Irma 
Engel, Bart Perry, Edgar Taylor, Phillip Pinner, 
David Park and James McCray. 

Ralph Seig/e is a competent and interesting 
painter with a real feeling for texture and de¬ 
sign. In his Birth-the Tragic Pull , there is a defi¬ 
nite sense of tension, but the distortion of the 
figures is sprightly rather than tragic. It is not 
clear whether this irony is intended, or why it 
should be so. 

Even such work as Jordan Belson's Non Objec¬ 
tive No. 1 must have meaning in other terms 
than its shape and color, both of which are 
successful in themselves, but express nothing. 
Perhaps a long and careful study would be 
helpful, but there must be a clear immediacy 
of feeling in any painting, no matter how com¬ 
plicated or abstract. 

The chief fault of the show is not in the techni¬ 
cal ability of the painters, but it is the failure 
in several cases to make the expressive intent 
clear. It is as if the artists' intentions were not 
strong or coherent enough to get across to the 
spectator. This is particularly noticeable in a 
show of this sort where one painting does not 
illuminate the next.’’ 

This exhibition was the one selected from two 
exhibitions held during 1947 at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Museum of Art. 




PRIZES FOR ANNUAL 

Dates for the Sixty-seventh Annual Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture which last month were 
announced for February 25 through March 28, 
1948, have been changed to February 4 though 
February 29, 1948. This exhibition to be held at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art will offer the 
following prizes: Anne Bremer Memorial Prize 
for Painting ($300); San Francisco Art Associa¬ 
tion: Emanuel Walter Purchase Prize ($300); 
The Anna Elizabeth Klumpke Prize: established 
by her sister, Julia Klumpke, for the most out¬ 
standing oil portrait or for a painting of figure 
or figures ($250); Artists’ Council Donor Prize 
for Sculpture: in Memory of Timothy L. Pflueger 
($125); William L. Gerstle Prize for Figure Com¬ 
position in Painting ($100); Anonymous Donor 
Prize for Painting ($100); Artists' Fund Prize: 
open only to artist members of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Association ($100); Art Association 
Donors' Prize for any medium ($100); Art As¬ 
sociation Donors’ Prize for Painting: open only 
to members of the San Francisco Art Associa¬ 
tion ($100); Edgar Walter Memorial Prize for 
Sculpture ($50); Anonymous Purchase Prize for 
Painting for the Museum Collection ($150) and 

the Museum Purchase Prize ($-): the Museum 

ordinarily plans to make one purchase from 
the annual for its collection; the work is se¬ 
lected by the Accessions Committee of the 
Museum and is awarded only if this Committee 
finds an item that fits into the Museum Col¬ 
lection. 

ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS 

The American Academy in Rome, School of 
Fine Arts, has announced the Rome Prize Fel¬ 
lowships for 1948-1949. There are eight fellow¬ 
ships offered for mature students capable of 
doing independent work in musical composi¬ 
tion, painting, sculpture, architecture and land¬ 
scape architecture. Of the eight there are two 
fellowships provided in painting, one in sculp¬ 
ture, two in architecture, one in landscape ar¬ 
chitecture and two in musical composition. One 
research fellowship is offered in history of art 
for a scholar who has already initiated a pro¬ 
gram of work which can be advantageously 
completed in Rome. These fellowships will be 


NOTES ON MEMBERS 

Screen prints by Dorr Bothwell are the Pictures 
of the Month at the Art in Action Shop at the 
City of Paris. Miss Bothwell will have an exhi¬ 
bition of serigraphs January 26 to February 14 
at the Serigraph Galleries, Inc. in New York. 

Claire Falkenstein has the copper mobile sculp¬ 
ture which was shown at the Marin Art and 
Garden Show in the Fantastic and New Direc¬ 
tions Exhibition at the Los Angeles County Mu¬ 
seum. Dr. Valentiner, Director of this museum, 
purchased the piece executed in brass and 
string which was in Miss Falkenstein's recent 
exhibition at the American Contemporary 
Gallery. 

Juliette Steele has a lithograph at the New Jer¬ 
sey State Annual at Montclair, New Jersey and 
one at the 32nd Annual Exhibition of the So¬ 
ciety of American Etchers, New York City. 

Hassel Smith , Jr. has an exhibition of oils and 
tempera in the exhibition at the Rotunda Gal¬ 
lery at the City of Paris held January 7 to 31. 

Lillian Kendall has a piece, Fish Wife , in the 
Syracuse Ceramic Exhibition which was held 
from November 9 to December 7 and which 
goes on circuit January 4. 

NEW MEMBERS 

The San Francisco Art Association welcomes 
the following new members: Mrs. Frank Girard, 
Mr. Orran I. Grossman, Mrs. Frank Rice, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. A. Thacher, lay members. 


awarded on evidence of ability and achieve¬ 
ment and are open to any citizen of the United 
States for one year beginning October 1, 1948 
with the possibility of renewal. Research fellow¬ 
ships are for $2,500 a year and a residence at 
the Academy. All other fellowships are for 
$1,250 a year, transportation to and from Rome, 
studio space, residence at the Academy if de¬ 
sired, and an additional travel allowance 
depending on the costs in Europe. Applications 
must be received by February 1, 1948 and re¬ 
quests for further details should be addressed 
to Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 


The Bulletin is published monthly by the San Francisco Art Association Editor, ISABEL WIEL 

Please address all communications and material for publication to the editor at 3511 Clay Street, San Francisco 
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